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OLD NICK: 
A SATIRICAL STORY. 


(CONTINUED) 


VOL. Il.—CHAP. IX. 


M:dame.—-Barclay and Madame in the hermitage.— 
What made Master Stephen first think of love.—Char- 
Lite and Werter.--Madame lets Barclay into a secret, 
—Her opinion of virtue. —A story — Injudicious seve- 
rity of parents. — Boarding-schocl.—A governess. A 
fatber's conduct before bis child. —A cause for marry- 
ing. —Observatton on old people wedding young ones. 
— Madame confesses ber obligation to Mrs, Wolstone- 


Clajle 





Barctay, on his arrival, was 
ushered into a charming room, where he 
was received by the lady Mr. Buckle had 
in the monmping distinguished by the title 
of Madame, -in other words, the woman he 
kept. 

Madame, who received Barclay with 
great affability and politeness, appeared 
to be about thirty: her figure was rather 
large, but well proportioned; and there 
was a naiveté and liveliness in her counte- 
nance, which could not fail to please and 
attract every one who beheld her. There 
was nothing coarse in her manner, nor did 
her conversation betray any want of educa- 
tion. After running over all the topics 
which occur in the company of a stranger, 
she asked Barclay whether he would walk 
in the grounds till dinner-time, He readi- 
ly agreed, and giving her his hand, they 
descended to the garden. Afler viewing 
and commenting on the hot-houses, grottos 
and other curiosities, they came to a her- 
mitage, which they entered. She had no 





sooner r+ated herself here, than she burst 
into a fit of laughter. Barclay could not 
conceive her meaning. 

“‘ [beg pardon, Mr. Temple,” said she, 
still smiling: but I can never come into 
this place without laughing :—you cannot 
imagine what adoration I have received 
here.” 

“1 easily imagine it,” replied Barclay. 

“I am sure you do not know,” added 
she, “nor from whom.” 

“It might be expected from every bo- 
dy,” said Barclay. 

«But I suppose vou allude to Mr. Buc- 
kle!” she exclaimed, ‘bless me, I should 
as soon have looked for adoration from 
the hermit who inhabited this hermitage 
in the time of his great-grandfather. No; 
from a young gentleman I dare say you have 
heard of; he lives in the village, his name 
is Stephen.” 

“« Master Stephen !” said Barclay, laugh- 
ing. 

«‘ The same,” she replied : “he is over 
head and ears in love with me; though, by 
the way, as Rochefoucalt observes, I be- 


lieve he would “ never have thought of 


love, if he had not read of it.” He fancies 
himself Werter, and that I am Charlotte ; 
and writes me such long epistles as you ne- 
ver witnessed; then he comes here, and 
courts me by looks and sighs, to the great 
amusement of Mr. Buckle.” 

They were here interrupted by a bell. 
‘« That’s for dinner,” said she. 

Barclay was surprised when they came 
to the dining-room, to see Madame seat her- 
self at the head of the fable, and without 
seeming toexpect any body else, ask him 
whether he chose soup or fish.” 

* If Mr. Buckle is not come,” said Bar- 
clay, “ had not we better wait a little >” 

“ T never stay for him ;” she exclaimed, 
“he may be back ina minute, and he may 


t 





not be here for a month: he would be very 
angry if 1 waited. ‘ Do as you please,’ 
is his maxim; and in this I obey him strict- 
] oat 

Barclay had nothing further to object, 
and they conversed on indifferent subjects, 
until the servants, having placed the wine 
and desert on the table, had retired. He 
now renewed the conversation respecting 
Master Stephen, and enquired whether Mr. 
Buckle was not jealous of it? 

“‘He!” she cried, “he jealous! he ts 
jealous of nothing he possesses: novelty is 
his deity :—he is at this moment in pursuit 
of some new object. My tenure here is 
so uncertain, that as I learn that my Wer- 
ter has got a fortune of his own, I believe 
I shall not let him die in despair. 

“ Do you think he would go of with 
you’” said Barclay. 

«« Ata moment’s notice,” she replied, “I 
am sure he would.” 

** But he seems attached to Miss Pene- 
lope.” 

“Ah! Mr. Temple, I see you do not 
understand these things so well as I do. 
He thinks she loves him; buat he ts really 
and truly in love with me: still, however, 
I understand that Miss Penelope is very 
beautiful—is she so?” 

“* As an angel of light 

“You speak warmly : 
in her welfare ?” 

“Since you have been so candid gwith 
me,” said Barclay. “ I will tell you, that 
I would. suffer death to preserve her from 
harm.” 

“ Then,” she replied, ** bewafe of Mr. 
Buckle zehe has a passion for her, and wi !l 
snap her up, as suse a¥ fate, if you do not 
keep guard yourself, and.caution her against 


ey) 


are you interested 


him.” 


» 


“Good ” is it possible! 
Barclay, pressing his forchéad with his hand. 


exclaimed 
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‘J know it to be true,’ she added. 

¢] thank—I thank you,’ said Barclay: 
then recollecting himself, he cried, * but 
pray do not let any one know I thank you 
thus, it will raise suspicion.” 

‘Notin my breast,’ she replied, ‘for I 
am convinced of the fact. You love Miss 
Penelope: I will not betray ’ 

‘You are too good,’ said Barclay, ‘ to 
be reduced to the necessity of living with 
s0 bad a man.’ 

‘No indeed, I have no title to goodness,” 
she answered, * but he is not the less bad 
on that account. I have never thought well 
of him since I saw in what manner he used 
his helpless, unoffending wife. I do not 
want feeling, Mr. Temple, though I need 
sense and virtue.’ 

‘ Your feelings are noble,’ cried Barclay; 
‘and I am sure you would be glad to re- 
turn to the paths ef virtue.’ 

‘Indeed you are mistaken,’ said she; 
‘for } would not, in my present condition 
of mind, be virtuous for the world.. My 
parents, though I acquit them of the inten- 
tion, brought me up to be what i am: my 
passions are strong, and to gratify these, I 
renounce virtue, as to me amere source of 
torment.’ 

‘I ask pardon,’ said Barclay, ‘ for using 
such words; but this is the language of an 
abandoned woman, and seems but ili to be- 
come one who appears to possess all her sen- 
ses so well as yourself.’ 

‘You mistake again,’ she replied, ‘ for 
I do not pessess all my senses. A wornan’s 
prime sense is the sense of shame ; and [ 
have iong been a stranger to that. Iam, in- 
deed, an abandoned woman, but do not 
condemn me from appearances; do not 
blame the soi! for producing a bad crop, 
when it has been sowed with unwholsome 
seed. I was guing to teil you my story,’ 
continued she, smiling; * but you look so 
sad, that I won’t teaze you with it.’ 

‘I cannot help looking sad,’ cried Barclay, 
‘when I see so much talent swallowed up 
by vice end itfumy, which might with pro- 
per cultivation, have made you the orna- 
mext and glory of your sex. As a favour, 
Lentreat you to proceed 

* My father,’ said Madame, ‘ wasa silk- 
mfercer, and lived in the mivories, where 


he had, by slow degrees, acquired a consi- 


derable property. He was thé very reverse 
of my mother; who, though no: much in- 
debited to art, was by nature a mild ard 
good-tempered woman, while he was coarse 
to vulgarity, and in his own little state, ty- 
faonical to cruelty. By my mother he had 
two children, myself, and a son who pre- 
ceded me bytwo years. Although I was 
the favourite with my father, yetI did not 











escape the cruel severity of his disposition. 
1 believe 1 aim naturally ingenuous, for I 
never told a lie till after I was not fearful 
for being chastised for telling the truth, 
whea I had done anything wrong. Indeed 
it seems to me that parents are to blame for 
beating children for candidly acknowledg- 
ing that they have done amiss, especially 
when the error is accidental ;—they surely 
are; fur such conduct encourages falshood, 
which offers itself as the only means of es- 
cape. It was that to which my brother and 
I constantly resorted, and that perforce ; 
‘for, in his passion, our father would al- 
ways beat us until we confessed, (often 
merely to put an end to our misery,) that 
we had done that of which he unjustly ac- 
cused us. He never ceased to beat as long 
as we persevered, altho’ in the truth; and 
when we did own that he was in the right, 
he not unfrequently continued his barbari- 
ty, as a puuishment for what he obliged us 
to say we had done. » My suffering was tri- 
fling to what my brother endured. My mo- 
ther was Our only consolation: she wept o- 
over us, and, in his absence, did every thing 
to comfort us in our affliction. My brother, 
finding no abatement of my father’s ill-treat- 
ment, often threatened to run away from 
him, but was repeatedly dissuaded from it 
by the entreaties of his mother. He was 
now fourteen, when one day, for some in- 
considerable neglect, my father promised, 
when he returned from a place to which he 
had occasion to send him, that he would flay 
him alive. My brother knew that he would 
be as good as his word, and never came back 
again ; nor did we ever hear ct him after- 
wards. 

‘ He had been my mother’s favourite§ and 
she was almost inconsolable for his loss. 
My father, too, repented of having driven 
him away; and I derived some advantage 
from it, as I was never after beaten so much 
is 1 had been. My father was at this peri- 
od getting up in the world, and j being ap- 
parentls his only child, he resolved te edu- 
cate me well, as he called it, and by this he 
meant to send me to a boarding-school. 

‘I was consequently taken from my doll, 
to be sent to a boarding-schoal in the envi- 
rons of London, where [ learnt a little 
French, more vice, no religion, and a great 
deal of impudence; so that, though only 
twelve when I weat, I had not been there 
a year, before I was instructed by my com- 
panions to ogle the men; and instead of ny 
wooden doll, to begin think of a J.ving 
one. 

When I returned home for the holidays, 
I looked with contempt on my mother, 
whose education had been of the most home- 
ly kind ; and only o@urted my father, that I 
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might be allowed to do whatever I please, 
That I might not lose what I had obtaineg 
at school, a sort of governets was provided 
for me at home ; a woman who taught such 
things, as I am even now ashamed to re. 
peat. My father too, was, as I have obser. 
ved, avery coarse man, in every thing he 
did or said; at dinner, or while smoaking 
his pipe with some old crony in the evening, 
he did not scruple to crack his indecen: 
jokes, or to converse and act in sucha loose 
manner, as could not fail of corrupting a 
mind less ready to receive corruption than 
mine ; which was roused by numberless ex. 
citements to know every thing that it should 
not know; as a good child, I attended toe. 
very thing my father said. 


‘ Toschool [ alwaysreturned with a great 
accession of knowledge, gathered from my 
governess, and the other servants, with 
whom I was suffered to associate. This 
knowledge, or rather infection, soon spread 
amongst us; and, like tainted sheep, we cen- 
taminated each other, without knowing 
what we did. 

‘ After I had had more than four years of 
th’s exe-dlent education, I was sent for by 
my father to take my mother’s pl:ce, who 
had died saddenly, This was no disagree- 
able intelligence to a thoughtless young girl, 
who had long wished to get rid of the tram- 
mels of a boarding-school. However, I had 
soon reason not to be much pleased at my 
enlargement ; for I had not been home 
more than a month, before my father form- 
ed a connection with our servant-maid, and 
exalted her to the honours of sitting at our 
table. 

* At this time, my father, at whom Istill 
trembled, when he was serious, not only 
proposed to mea richold fellow ,a friend of 
his, in marriage, but insisted, in the same 
breath, that I should instantfy consent to 
it. I consequently under went the courtship 
of an old dotard, whose age was nearly five 
times as mnch as mine, I being something 
more than sixteen, and he almost eighty. 
However, having been to/d at school, that 
whenever I was married, I might with safe-' 
ty do whatever I pleased, and being in great 
terror from my father, I agreed to miarry 
him; but it is impossible to conceive how! 
loathed and detested him. 


‘It was then, and it is still my opinicn, 
that it is unnatural and shameful for old 
mento wed young girls; it is unjust too:— 
They have, or might have had females that 
were young, and they should allow their 
sons the same advantage. 

“*It cannot be imagined, that after the 
favhionable education, and the pains my fathe? 
had taken to purify my morals, 1 couid conde 
scend to pine away in the arms of age and 
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impotence. I have somewhere read, that 
‘conjugal fidelity is always greater In pro- 
portion as marriages are more numerous, 
and less dificult: but when the interest or 
pride of families, or paternal authority, not 
the inclination of the parties, unites a pair, 
sallantry soon breaks the slender ties.’ 
Such was exuctly my predicament; and my 
husband, who was in business, having a hand- 
some youth for a clerk, notwithstanding all 
the watchful jealousy of imbecile age, the 
slender ties that bound us were soon dissol- 
ved. Owing to his thirst after wealth, he 
was obliged to attend daily at several pla- 
ces where his presence was necessary, then, 
Voltaire, were thy verses verified: 


Que de dangers on essuie en amour! 
Oa ris que helas! des qu’on quitte sa belle, 
Detre cocu deux ou trois fois par jour. 


‘ You need not be surprised at my quot- 
ing Voltaire’s Pucedle d’Orleans ; it was one 
of the least exceptionable of those books 
my governess gave me secretly to take to 
school, t6 read in private, for the sake of 
instructing myself in the French language. 
1 can repeat the last canto by heart, and so 
could half my school-fellows. I wasalways 
fond of reading, and have read much in my 
time. Atschool, however, the only book 
Iread of my own accord, that was not 
professedly obscene, though otherwise suf- 
ficiently so, was Mrs. Wolstonecraft God- 
win’s Rights of Women; and I consider 
myself not a little indebted to it, for the as- 
sistance it afforded me in forming my mind 
for the Ziberal profession I follow.’ 


Madame was going on with the events of 
her life, when they were interrupted by a 
servant, who informed them that the tea 
and coffee were ready. Barclay being ask- 
ed, and refusing to take any more wine, 
they qnitted table, passing into another 
room, seated themselves, when she resuin- 
ed her narrative. 


CHAP. X. 
Tie parties ousted.— Madame's misery.—A stratagem. 
—An clopement.—The knowing one taken in; and 
many other things that I bave not mentioned. 


‘MY intimacy with my husband's clerk 
was very well known to every body but the 
person who certainly took the most pains 
to discover whether any thing of the kind 
existed. However, coming home one day 
unexpectedly, he caught us; and conse- 
quently turned us both out of the house. 
My cher ami continued true; but our finan- 
ces were soon atalow ebb. I then, bylet- 


ter, applied to my honoured father. My step- 
Mother, for so our maid-servant now was, 
had subjected him so entirely to her will, 
that I presently received a letter full of af- 





fected horror at the immorality of my con- 
duct, which was made the plea to refuse to 
do avy thing for me, or even to see me 
more. My only alternative now was to run 
jn debt, and leave my Aubby to pay the pi- 
per. I did so as long as I could, and the 
bills were al! carried to him, which, added 
to his advanced age, in a very short period 
consigned his bonesto monider with his fa- 
ther’s. 

‘During his life he was always gettipg, 
and even by his death he got something, for 
he got—rid of me. I however wasa loser, 
for he left me nothing. 

* I was still fond of my friend ; and I be- 
lieve his regard for me would bave been un- 
diminished, if want had not stared us in 
the face, and frightened his love away. 

‘A variety of changes now took place, 
but I was soon brought to experience a sad 
reverse of fortune, from whici 1 was, how- 
ever, occasionally raised, but only raised 
that I might sink the deeper. Calainities 
of every kind assailed me, and 

Steep’d me in poverty up to the very lips.* 


But I had no good principles in my bosom ; 
no fear of an hereafter, noshame! My mi- 
sery and wretchedness thereture only serv- 
ed to harden me, and to drive me to every 
sort of profligacy and prostitution. Thus 
I passed ten years of my life; sometimes 
courted by the rich, and decked in all the 
gaudy trappings of prodigality ; at others 
herdiag with squalid wretchedness, scarce- 
ly covered by a many-coloured garb, that 
truly bespoke 


*‘ Variety of woe.’ 


But I was inured to vice, even from my 
infancy; and notwithstanding the worsr, 
and though I saw hundreds sinking beneath 
their calamities, my spirits never failed me. 

‘No one, noteven my father, I was sure, 
cared any thing about me, nor could [ feel 
any affection for such a man. I know! did 
not; for when most pressed by want and 
misery, 1 would have rather borne them 
all, than have accepted an asylum beneath 
his roof. His groflaefs had destroyed ali 
my respect for him, and his cruelty to me 
and my brother had implanted in my breast 
a lasting abhorrence of him. 

‘Ata juncture of the latter description, 
when I knew not whether I should get my 
daily food, I accidentally heard that my fa- 
ther was dead. My step-mother had died 
before him, but not till she had ruined his 
fortune. However, there were stil! some 
hundreds life, which my father, on his death- 
bed, not having time to dispose of, came 
necessarily to me. I instantly forgot ail 
that was past, and gaily set out afresh. 


* Shakespeare's Othello. 
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Not becanse I grieved for my loss, but for 
the sake of appearances, }furnshed myself 
with some elegant suits of mourning; and 
it being then high season at Bath, | went 
thither with an old lady, whose respecta- 
bility (as it is too often the case) was en- 
tirely owing to the money which accompa- 
nied her, with as ber «ress, fit for the cha- 
racter she was to perform, namely, my 


; mother. 





‘It is now about two years ago, and I 
was affecting the modest with very good fuc- 
cifs, whea I caught the atteacion of Mr. 
Buckle, who was paffitg fome weeks at 
Bath. He was after me inceflantiy; at 
length, with excefliive perfuafion, I agreed 
to elope with him. The bour was fixed: 
his own chaife and fourin waiting (the one 
you muft have feen, for it is always at his 
door. 1 paid my mother handfomely for her 
trouble, and at midnight the gallant Mr. 
Buckle received me out of a one pair of 
ftairs window, and, on the wings of love, 
brought me to this houfe, and here I have 
been ever since. Love is, to be fire, as 
blind asa beetle. With all his experience, 
he never difcovered that he had caugiit a 
tartar; and he only neglects me for the 
fame reason he neglects every other wo- 
man. Where this may ead, however, I can- 
not teli; therefore [don’t know but I shall 
let Master Stephen, my Werter, rua away 
with me also ; and when we are married, 1 
shall be once more safe, and can begin the 
world again.’ 

Here Madame ceased to speak. Barclay 
lamented the depravity of her mind, which, 
originating from the faults of her parents, 
was now ‘so braz’d by damned custom,’ 
as to leave little or no hopes of reforma- 
tion. 

He therefore wasted no time in preach- 
ing to her the laws of morality and religion, 
as he saw she had never been taught to ac- 
knowledge their authority, and did not con- 
ceive that they had any claim to her obedi- 
ence. His thoughts, too, were entirely ef 
grossed by what he had heard of Mr. But 
kle’s passion for Penelope; and his pre« 
phetic mind stored his imagination with is 
mages fuil of terror, and not devoid 6& 
truth. : 

He had much to suffer, and the evi] Aour 
was not far distavt. ’ 
(tO BE CONTINUED.) 
—< 3); 
ANECDOTE. 

Sir Thomas Burnet was distinguished for the even. 
ness of his temper, of which the following instance was 
recorded—Dining witha friend, the coachman, who 
was waiting, spilt some gravy upoti his cloaths. While: 
they were rubbed, he caid, with great good humour to 
the coachman, ** Let me advise you, friend, for the fas 
ture, togrease nothing but your wheels,” 
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Grimaldi : 


A TRUE STORY. 
(CONCLUDED) 


SOME days after, as nothing was seen 


or heard of Grimaldi, the magistracy orcer- | 


ed his house and his chamber to be open- 
ed. All were surprized at not meeting 
with the master; but much more at not 
finding any money in the house. 

Three morths elapsed without any ti- 
dings of Grimald 
As soon as Fazio perceived that there was 
no longer any talk about his sudden disap- 
pearance, he on his part began to let fail a 
word or two concerning his chemical dis- 
Shortly after he even spread a 


coveries. 
report under hand about something ofa 
bar of gold. 
face, as they had already had so many ex- 
amples of his having been deceived in his 


People laughed at him to bis 


operations. But Fazio for this time stood 
firm to his assertions, prudently observed 
a certain gradation in his discoveries and 
exhibitions of jey, and at last went so far 
as to talk of a journey to France for con- 
verting lis bar inte current coin. 

The better to conceal his real design, 
he pretended to bein want of cash for his 
travelling charges, and borrowed a hun- 
dred florins on a farm, which he had not 
yet sent up the chimney. — Fifty of them 
he kept to bis own uses, and fifty he gave 
to his wife, at the same time assuring her 
of bis speedy return. This information 
threw her into a tremor. She feared it 
was the ruin of his fortune that forced 
Fazio tofly his country: she never expec- 
pected to see him again, and thought of 
nothing but the being shortly reduced to 
the extremity of distress, and left forlorn, 
with her two fatherless children, destitute 
Meof bread. She begged and conjured him 
Mot to travel. She spoke with so much e- 
Joguence and pathos, that Fazio was affec- 
ted to that degree, as no longer to be able 
sto conceal his secret, notwithstandidg his 
resolution to keep it for life. He took her 
gently by the band, led her into his cabi- 


net, disclosed to herthe transaction with 


Grimaldi, and shewed her hisgolden trea- | 


ture. 
of the trath of my ingot of gold? added he 
witha smile. 

We may judge of the satisfaction this 
gave io Valentina: for this was the name 
She fell upon his neck, 
and thanked, and flattered him as much, as 
before she had teized him with reproaches 
and objcctions. A multitude of plans 


Dost thou now entertain any doubt 


ety Aen 
of Faxzio’s wife. 


ldi, either as dead or alive. | 

















were struck out of future happiness and 
glory; and preparations fur the journey 
were made'with all speed. But when the 
very day fixt for his departure was come, 
Valentina on whom Fazio, as we may easily 
imagine, had inculcated the profoundest si- 
lence, Valentina, I say, did not failto make 
common cause with the rest of the family, 
and remonstrated against the journey as 
before. She pretended as if she still had 
doubts, was lavish of her prayers 
and was almost dissolved 
in tears, without feeling the least uneasiness, 
Fazio passed for a foo], The whole town 
made game of him, and he laughed at the 
whole town in return. 

While he was on the way to Marseilles, 
his wife, whom he had left behind at Pisa, 
continued to play the part she had begun. 
She was incessantly complaining of her 
poverty, while in-private she had plenty of 
ail things. For her husband had left with 
her a sum of money which was more than 
sufficient for defraying her necessary ex- 
pences. Every one jiamented her fate, 
and yet she had no causes for pity but 
what she was forced to affect. 


her 
and intreaties, 


Fazio placed out his pieces of gold, for 


which he got good bil!s of exchange ona 
an eminent banker at Pisa, and wrote to 
his wife that he had disposed of his ingots of 
gold, and was already set out on his return. 
Valentina shewed the letter to her relations 
and acquaintance, and to all that were wil- 
ling to see it: and every one that saw it 
was filled with surprize. The majority 
still doubted of the reality of Fazio’s good 
fortune, when he arrived in person at Pisa. 

He appeared with a triumphant air, dis- 
tributed his embraces on the right hand, 
and the left, and related his success with 
which his chemical labours had been 
crowned, toall the worid ; not forgetting to 
add, that his bars on being assayed, turned 
out to be the purest, and the finest gold. 
He corroborated the verbal testimonies of 


his good fortune, by speaking and subtan- | 


tial proofs, and fetched from his banker’s 
9,000 gold dollars in specie. 
kind of demonstration no objection could 
be made. The story was told from house 
to house, and all men extolled bis know- 
ledge in the occult science of the transmu- 
tation of metals. The very man, who but 
a few months before was pronounced a 
confident fool by the whole city at large, was 
now elevated by that very city to the rank 
of a very great philosopher; and Fazio en- 
joyed at one and the same tune, the double 
advantage, of being»both learned and rich. 

There wav no longer any need of conceal- 
ing-his wealth, and therefore he gave scope 





| gal union. 


To this | 





to his desires. He redeemed his farm from 
the mortgage, bought himselfa titleat Rome 
for connecting respect and riches together 
he procured a magnificent house and 
couple of estates, and made over the res 
of his money to a merchant at ten per 
cent. 

He now kept two footman, two maid 
servants, and, aceording to the prevailing 
mode of the times, two saddle horses, one 
for himself, and the other for his wife, Jp 
this manner they enjoyed the pleasare of 
knowing themselves to be rich; a pleasure 
that is far more sensibly felt by such as 
have formerly been in want. Valentina, 
who was now a woman of too much con. 
sideration to look after the affairs of the 
house herself, took home to her with the 
approbation of her hbushand, an old and 
very ugly relation, with her young and 
beautiful daughter. 

For living to the top of the grand style 
(probably it was then the fashion at Pisa, 
as it is now with us in capital towns) Fazio 


resolved to keep a mistress. He cast his 


eyes on the daughter of the aged relation, 


who, as was said, was extremely handsome, 
She was called Adelaide, and was in the 
age of love and coguetry, cither of which 
alone is sufficient to lead a man into folly. 
Adelaide lent a willing ear to the overtures 
made by Fazio, and soon entered into so 
intimate a correspondence with him, as to 
occasion a disagreement with his wife, 
But ere Valentina had time to penetrate 
the secret, or to convince herself of her 
husband’s infidelity, Fazio had already 
spent a considerably sum of money on his 
dear Adelaide. 

Valentina was jealous of her rights to 
the last punctillo, and it grieved her much 
to see herself under the authority of an u- 
surper. Discord broke in upon the conju 
Valentina, according to the 
ordinary course of things, became sullen, 
and Adelaide imperious. One day they 
quarrelléd so violently, that Valentim 
turned the old housekeeper, with het 
daughter, out of deors. Fazio, on return 
ing home, took this procedure very muci 
amiss, grew so much the fonder of Adelaide 
and hired a suitable lodging for her. Ve 
lentma, who was very violent by nature, 
could no longer moderate her fury. 

Fazio, having ih vain tried every method 
to pacify or to deceive her, retired fo hise 
tate inthe country, and had Adelaide brot 
to him. This no sooner reached the eas 
of Valentina, who in her jealousy was mor 
like a fury than a woman, than she mer 
fated the most horrid revenge. Withov! 
once reflecting on the melancholy coms 
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‘his deplorable doom. 


quences, she resolved to impeach her hus- 
band, before the magistrate, as the murder- 
er of Grimaldi, She put her dreadful 


«cheme into execution on the spot; and | 
| umaginable deeds, 


Fazio, who was dreaming away delicious 
moments in the company of his fair-one, 
never thought of the storm that was gather- 
ing over his head. 

The judge, in the first place, examined 
‘nto the circumstances delivered in by the 
informant, and then dispatched persons to 
dig up the ground in Fazio’s cellar ; here, 
finding the remains of Grimaldi’s body, Fa- 
vio was seized in the arms of Adelaide, 
and carried to prison. At first he denied 
the charge; but, on being confronted by 
his wife, and she appearing as his accu- 
ser, he immediately exclaimed: ‘“‘ Wretch 
that thou art, had I loved thee less, thou 
wouldest not have been entrusted with my 
secret; I was weak from my love towards 
thee, and thou hast brought me hither.” 
The torture, which at that time was so 
dangerous to accused innocence, extorted 
from Fazio a confession of all he had done, 
and even what he had not. He accused 
himself as the murderer of Grimaldi, a!tho’ 
he was not ; and was sentenced to forfeit 
his possessions, and suffer death at the place 
of public execution. 

Valentina, on being dismissed, would 
have returned to her habitation, but was 
not a little surprised at finding it beset with 
the ofhcers of justice, who had even turn- 
ed her children out of it. No more was 
wanting than this fresh misfortune for 
completely rendering her a prey to de- 
spair. The stings of conscience already 
wrung her heart: for, her revenge being 
satiated, she had opened her eyes, saw the 
rashness of her conduct im all its extent, 
and had a full presentiment of her future 
misery. Pain and remorse now arose to 
their height. In frantic mood she ran 
about with dishevelled hair, and implored 
the judge to set free her husband, whom 
she herself had delivered up to the hang- 
The sight of her children redoubled 
the pangs of her soul. 

The whole city resounded with this me- 
lancholy event. Valentina, who was a 
horror to herself, had not even the poor 
consolation ofexciting compassion. Rela- 
tions and acquaintances hated and avoid- 
ed her like a ravening beast. 

Fazio, in the mean time was awaiting 
He was led to the 
place of execution along the principal 
streets. He ascended the scaffold with 
great composure, avouched his innocence, 
and cursed the impetuous jealousy of his 
wife. He was executed; aud his body 


nian, 


| according to custom, was exposed on the 
scaffold as a terror to the beholders. Rage 
and despair had, in the mean time trans- 
ported Valentina to the dreadfulest of all 
She took her two chil- 
ditn by the hand, and hurried them with 
hasty strides, and continually weeping, to 
the place of execution. She pressed thro’ 
the crowd, who made way for her to pass, 
and loaded her with execrations. 

But Valentina was deaf to all that pas- 
sed. She reached the foot of the bloody 
scaffold, and mounted with her children 
the fatal steps, as tho’ she would once more 
embrace the body of her spouse ; Valentina 
led her children quite up to the bleeding 
corpse, and bade them embrace their de- 
ceased father. At this doleful sight, and 
at the cries of the poor children, all the 
spectators burst ont in tears, when sud- 
denly the raging mother plunged a dagger 
into the breast of one, ran upon the o- 
ther, and stretched him dead beside his 
dying brother. A universal burst of 
horror and dismay ascended to the skies! 
The populace ran to lay hold of her 
but, already she had stabbed her- 
self with the poignard, and fell lifeless on 
the bodies of her husband and children. 

The sight of the two murdered children, 
and the mother wallowing in their blood, 
filled all that were present with detesta- 
tion and terror. It was asif the whole 
city had met with some general calamity. 
Asitonishment and dejection took hold of 
every mind and heart. The inhabitants 
roamed up and down the streets in gloomy 
silence, and the crowd was incessantly 
running round the scaffold, where the 
blood of the children and the mother was 
mingling with the blood of the innocent 
fathe:z. Even the hardest hearts were 
meited into pity and compassion. 

The judge, affected by the relation, 
granted leave to the family to inter the bo- 
dies of the father and mother in a place 
without the walls. The twochildren were 
buried-in the church of St. Catharine. The 
tradition of this melancholy event has been 
preserved at Pisa to the present day, and 
it is still related there with visible concern. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA REPOSITORY. 


REPLY TO “TRUTH.”—-(Concluded. 


LET us now make a reflection upon the 
whole. And here an important question 
presents itself—viz. Is Sacred Music worth 
knowing—worth having—worth practi- 
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sing ? If so, surely it is worth knowing in | ®! wee 
as much per feetion, having in as great a= | thanksgiving, prayer and cevotion, with: 
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bundance, and practising with as good ef- 
fect as our nature is capable. But how is 
this to be done ? by means of those very 
systems and rules which you would indig- 
nantly hurl from society: What! you 
would not wish us to worship by rule, in 
offering up psalms of adoration, or hymns 
of praise ? Most undoubted)y. Why not? 
Are not all the other parts of Divine wor- 
ship performed with order, regularity and 
system, which is nothing more than the as- 
semblage of certain rules, all tending to 
one point? Is not every thing iv the world 
that is done well, done in the same man- 


‘ner, and upon the same principle? To go 


no further thai the services while in church, 
are they not performed in a particular 
mode, and upon a regular plan? And even 
with regard to the clergymen themselves, 
do they not previously consider what woald 
be best for them to deliver to their audi-~ 
ence ; and do they not arrange and dispose 
their reflections into the form of sermons, 
which, in fact, are systems composed accor- 
ding to rules, and in that weil-adjusted 
stile which is calculated to give them the 
happiest effects ? Besides, there is one o- 
ther consideration which ought to have 
weight in favour of those rules and regu- 
lations which are promotive of decency, 
and not unfrequently unanimity of devo- 
tion—It is simply this—that Sy being in- 
different er careless aboat the manner in 
which we sing the prarses of our God in 
his churches, we are too apt afier to be- 
come so about the wafer that calls us to- 


spect to the Creator, which we would not 
shew even to a fcllow-creature. Ifa fel- 
low-creature were to ask as to sing ahymn, 
or even a song, we would have so much 
deference as to endeavour to sing it with 
propriety aid life: Shall we offer less to 
our Maker. 

I fondly hope that by this time my friend 
“ Truth” willunite with me in thé opinion, 
that what is worth learning is worthlearn- 
ing aright; that Sacred Musie is worth 
learning, but can only be learned aright 
by system, and practised with good effect 


by order; that his attack upen Pythagori-- 


cus was rather premature, not having a 
knowledge of his whole plan ; that, as es 
very thing in the civil, political, religious 
and moral worlds, which is done well, is 
done by system and order, Sacred Music 
requires the sane system and order ; and 
that if these are exploded, there would be 
as many different tunes in @ congregation 
as there were persons assembled,—wherce« 


. > as ‘ . ‘ 
by a church, instead of being a house of 
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*~ gnion of heart and voice, would be but 


confusion, dissonance and harsh-grating 

jargon. 

Let all things, then, be done iN ORDER! 
and let us identi our l0 SiING wilh a RIGHT 
UNDERSTANDING and a RIGHT HEARTY. 

ty PHILO. 
at 2h Oe — 

The editor.received the following lettcr from Junta, on 
the 24th u't. shortly after the appearance of the Repo- 
sitory of that day, which contained ber essay on Sym- 
pathy. The /etier was written on a slate, ap; arently 

Srom the impulse cf the moment; and is published asa 

corroborating evidence of the fact, that the several 
pieces whleb have appeared under that signature were 
really writen by a girl of about ren years ofage. The 
publication of these juvenile effusions bas, w? under- 
stand, bad avery bappy effect among the sclolars of 
the Young Ladies’ Academy, under the tuition of Mr. 
James A. Nea!, in exciting, tea very high degree, a 
spirit of emulation in Composition; a subject to 
which great attention is paid by that able and indefa- 
tigable t-acher. Should they, in any measure, contri- 
bute to extending this laudable emulation ts otber sim- 
ilar institutions, the value to society by their publication 
will certainly be greatly enbanced. 


To the Editor of the Philadelphia Repository. 
SIR, 
INDUCED by motives of gratitude, I 
address you a few lines, to express my 
thanks for the kind attention paid to differ- 
ent pieces of my composition, Saturday be- 
ing the day appointed by Mr. Neal to that 
study, Ll improve it with pleasure, by re- 
turning my incoherent gratitude for past 
favours. A talent for composition is a 
pleasing resource to the mind of the pos- 
sessor, and if cultivated, will enlarge the 
understanding, mature the faculties, and 
improve the genius. As it is my aim and 
wish to please my instruetors of every de- 
scription, I have on Saturday’s in particu 
lar, exerted my mental powers, and in ge- 
neral I have had the pleasure of succeeding 
so far as to gain-the approbation of Mr. 
Neal. Thus 1 am encouraged to perse- 
vere in the pleasing task. The art of ex- 
pressing our ideas with propriety and ease 
is in my opinion an essential branch of edu- 
cation. There is perhaps no branch of 
knowledge more admired by the refined 
part of the community. Accept, Sir, my 
imperfect thanks, for your kindness and 
aitention. JUNIA. 


—s 5+ 
SELECT SENTENCES. 
NUMBER I}. 

w I Touch the hand of the person next 
me,” says Werter, “I feel it is made of 
wood.” — Alas! how often in the commerce 
ef the world does one find this hand of 





wood! and how often in the courtesies of 
life! Offer your hand to Candidus, and he 
holds out one finger. Odler it to Clericus, 
he perhaps, coldly, gives youtwo, Preeter 
gives you his whele hand, but it is wood 
—wood indeed. While Benevolas with 
his hand at once meets your’s—there is 
heart and soul in the compression—there 
is friendship in the very touch !— 

To shew the dangers of ebriety, the Ca- 
tholic legends tell us of some hermit to 
whom the devil gave his choice of ¢hree 
crimes. Two of them of a most attrocious 
kind, and the third to be drunk. The poor 
saint chose the dest as the least of the three, 
but, when drunk, committed the other two. 
The baneful effects of this pernicious vice 
upon the constitution are described by Dr. 
Darwin in his “ Zoonomia,” under an 
allegory which would not disgrace the 
splendid imagination of Lord Bacon him- 
self.—* Prometheus,” sayé he, “* was paint- 
ed as stealing fire from heaven; that might 
well represent the inflammable spirit pro- 
duced by fermentation, w hich may be said 
to animate and enliven the man of clay. 
Whence the conquests of Bacchus; as 
well as the temporary noise and mirth of 
his devotees; but, the after punishment 
of those who steal this accursed fire is a 
vullure gnawing the liver, and well allegori- 
zes the poor inebriate, lingering for years, 
under painful diseases.” “* O that men 
should put an enemy into their mouths to 
steal away their brains.” 

All books of maxims are said to be cold ; 
but it is only for the same reason that bolt- 
ed doors are thought to indicate an inhos- 
pitable disposition. When you bar your 
door against an hord of robbers, an honest 
man in distress, may sometimes be left to 
bear the pelting of the storm ; and a well- 
founded maxim, by putting you on your 
guard against a thousand deceptions, may 
once, pethaps, make you appear unfeeling 
to the sufferings of real merit. 

—wt 3) 


Origin of the application of the word Lavy 
to every woman of fashion and fortune, 


IN ancient times, in England, it wasthe 
fashion for the rich to reside, the greatest 
part of the year, at their mansion in the 
country, and once a week, or oftener, the 
mistress distributed bread to her poorneigh- 
bours with her own hands, and she was 
called by them the Loff-day, in Saxon the 
Bread-giver. These two words were in 
time corrupted, and the meaning is ndw as 
little known, there is too much reason to 
apprehend, as “the practice which gave 
rise to this laudable custom. 
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Extract from the “ Bloody Mysteries of ihe 
Infernal Banquet ; by Mrs. Gloomly,” 


“ STRANGER,” said Frederick, “ar; 
thou of heaven or hell ? Why have thy ca. 
nonized bones left the quiet and silent se. 
pulchre—the grave of thy deceased fore. 
fathers ? I conjure you to answer me,” 
The night was dark, the moon was obscur. 
ed by sable clouds, the rain descended in 
torrents, and the leaves of the wide-spread. 
ing larch-trees were agitated by the rising 
am gees Frederick, although unused to 
fear, felt his mind perturbed. The spec. 
tre, for so it appeared by the transitory 
flashes of the vivid lightning, made no an- 
swer. Already his hand was upon the hilt 
of his sword. He drew it forth from his 
scabbard, and, with one blow, severed the 
head from the body.—He now discovered 
the object of his fears to be a——scare- 
crow !! 


Ee 


A MORAL EXTRACT. 


“Thou shalt not bear fulse witness against 
thy neighbour.” 


“AN oath is a solemn appeal to the 
truth of God, and should never be admi- 
nistred but upon some important occasion. 
No ignorant person should be allowed to 
swear that doth not regard the truth; itis 
of such a sacred nature, that it cannot be 
too well fenced. Truth isa distinguishing 
principle of the mind, upon which depends 
the validity of every other principle and 
quality; the least deviation from it affects 
the whole moral system, and destroys all 
confidence amongst men. A liar is a most 
infamous and dangerous character; and a 
wretch that dares venture to swear a fals- 
hood in the presence of Almighty God, 
must be a presumptuous sinner indeed, 


and should be thrown out of all society.” 





. 


PASSION. 


Two gentlemen were riding together, 
one of whom, who was very choleric, hap- 
pened to be mounted on a high-mettled 
horse. The horse grew a little troublesome, 
at which the rider became very angry, and 
whipped and spurred him with great fury. 
The horse, almost as wrong-headed as his 
master, returned his treatment by kicking 
and plunging. The companion, concern- 
ed for the danger, and ashamed of the folly 
of his friend, said to him, coolly, “ Be qui- 
et, be quiet, and shew yourself the wiser 
of the two.” 
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The Bouquetier. ” 
NO. I. 
THE ROSE: 
AN EMBLEM. 
weeeeeee The Doric reed, once more, 
Well pleased I tune. THOMSON> 


ADDRESS TO AMELIA*, 
AMELIA asks me to resume 
‘The task I did resign: 
Who cou!d refuse fair Beauty's bloom ? 
Who turn from Beauty’s shrine ? 
Now take, sweet Nymph, this op’ning Rose, 
As pledge of my esteem 
For that soft strain of thine, which fows 
On me, thy recent theme, 


I place it on that angel breast 
“amid a thousand charms, 

To be of lengthen’d life possess’d, 
Secure from spoiler’s harms, 


Where, by the genial warmth of love 
Ir mzy unceasing blow ; 

Where, lusire from thine eyes above 
Shall meke its crimson glow ; 


Where honey from thy balmy lip 
lis sweets shall make more sweets 
While od’rous breezes round it sweep, 
and with caresses greet. 


There! fragrant flow'r for ever lie 
In that enchanting spot : 

A monarch gazing, sure might cry, 
How hanpy is thy lot! 

How I myself do envy thee, 
So blest a state as this ! 

Which, oh! to me, wou'd ever be 
A luxury of bliss. 

There stay—and live, and ever bloom, 
Thg object of her care ; 

Imbibe and breathe her rich perfume 
Of pure ambrosia] air. 

Be her companion, ever near; 
Be *n endearment press'd ; 

While she, thy fond protectress dear, 
Thy queen shall be confess‘d. 

There stay—But see! it droops -ts head— 
{ts vivid colours die !— 

Does envy make thy beauties fade, 
When with her own they vie? 

4h! no—its transient life is done ; 
Its bloomy season o'er ; 

And glory, borrow’d from the sun, 
Gone,—to return no more. 


Awetta! in this humble fow’r, 
A striking emblem see 

Of man’s frail life, and of death's pow 'r— 
—Such thou shalt surely be ! 

Man's but a short-liv’d flow’r, that soon 
Is hast’ning to decay: 

At morn he blossoms; fades at noon ; 
At evening dies away. 

That fom, so fair and goodly now, 
Whete grace and beauty bloom, 


* See Amelia's Address to Amyntor, Mar, 20. page 151+ 
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Shall die, and loathsome, be laid low, 
To moulder in the tomb, 

Those eyes, where live Love's soft desire, 
Which beam with heav’nly light, 
Too soon, alas! musi lose their fire, 

And close in dreary night. 
Those cheeks and lips of silken red, 

No more bestowing bliss, 
Shall coldly lie amonz the dead, 

And nought but marble kiss, 
And, for habiliments so gay, 

The pallid shroud be thine;... 
Till Gop reanimate thy clay, 

And cail to world’s divine, 


Thus, shall our fellow creatures all 
Their destin’d journey run ; 

Thus daily, hourly, thousands fall, 
Till Time itself be done. 


But yet tho’, like the Rose, thy youth 
Of bloom and beauty die 

Thy sweets of knowledge, Virtus, Truth, 
Shall live eternity. 


Then happy those whom Wisdom fires 
With Charity and love! 

They, when life's fieeting flow’r expires, 
Will blocmin climes above— 


Where heavily Spring for ever reigns 
To charm th’ immortal soul; 

And Gop with smiles fills all the plains, 
While endless ages roll. 


AMYNTOR,. 
MAT-MORNING,. 


ED ¢ Ge 
REMARK. 


It is idle to attempt to talk a young wo- 
man in leve out of her passion—love does 
not lie in the ear. 


NN ae aa 


PHILADELPHIA, 
MAY 8, 1802. 


te CHARMING ANNA, an Original 
Song, set to Music by an Amateur of this 
city, will be given next week. 


Complete copies of the FIRST VO- 
LUME of the Philadelphia Repository are 
now for sale—Subscribers whose files are 
deficient may be supplied by applying at 
the office. 


The Subscribers to the New-York Mis- 
sionary Magazine are informed, that the Ist, 
2nd and 3d numbers of the IIId volume, 
are ready for delivery. ¢ > The numbers 
are now. published monthly, each contain- 
ing at least 40 pages close letter press, 
price only 12} cents—Subscriptions receiv- 





ed at the Office of the Repository. 


Tho following Recipe for the props, is communicated 
by a Lady, in a ChdPleston papers 


Take a tea-spoon full of the Salts of Tobaeco, in 4 
little gin and water (say a gill) night and morning, for 
an adult person; the dose to be increased or decreased, 
according to circumstances ; for a child, half the quanti- 
ty will answer; to be coatinwed until it operates effect - 
ly by urine, 

The following is the method of obtaining the Salts— 
Take one pound of good leaf Tobacco, and put it in an 
iron pot (that has never been used with any greasy sub- 
stance) over a slow fire——keep stirring the tobacco un- 
til it isconsumed to ashes, stir all well together, then 
take it out, strain it clean, and return the liguor into 
the same to be boiled over a slow fire, until it 
is ev soni you will then find thick salt at the bot- 
tom ofthe pot; scrape it on paper, and dry it in the 
shade; when dry, it will be fit for use. 


Ne 


Marriages. 


MARRIED, on the ed inst. by the Rev. Mr. Turner, 
Capt. Charles Eleonard le Barron, of Honfieur, in Nor- 
mandy, to he amiable Miss Mary Weaver, of this city. 
——-At the Lazaretto, on the 2d, dy the Rev. 
Dr. Collin, Thomas Smith, esq. of Tinicum, to Miss 
Maria MifBin, of this city. 

——On the 4th, by the Rev. Dr. Rogers, Mr. 
John Ferguson, to Miss Rebecca Jones, daughter of Mr. 
David Jones, of thiscity. 

—_—————=—On the 6th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Ustick, 

Mr. William Hedges, to Miss Lydia Worrel. 
At Bensalem, Bucks County, by the Rev. 
Mr. Lazaleer, Mr. Joseph Willet, son of Col Willet, of 
that place, to the amiable and accomplished Miss Mar- 
gatet Maria Van Horn, daughter of Col. Van Horn, of 
Maryland. 











—_ 


Deaths. * 


DIED, at his farm, in Montgomery County, on the 
30th ult. Robert Smith, esqedn the 75th year of his age, 
a Citizen and resident of Pennsylvania 52 years. His 
remains were brought to this city, and buried on Sunday 
last, in the ground attached to the first Presbyterian 
Church, 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


Our readers will, no doubt with pleasure, observe the 
signature of “ Amyn Tor” once more, The reasons 
of his long silence we do not presume to scan; hut 
are content with expressing our satisfaction at his a- 
gain resuming the pen; and would foidiy hope, 
that, unless some of those. untoward cijciin- 
stances iatervene which ate always ready to cut 
the slender thread of hum es, our readers 
may anticipate 2 pleasing w ¥répast, for seme 
time tocome, under the title of the “ Bouewsris Rr,” 
—a title that will admit of such variety of mater efAd 
manner, as will give full scope to the brillant 
fancy and fertile genius of the bard, who seldrm or 
never leaves the beauties of nis subject on che batk 
ground. 

Several favours from the votaries of the mises, lately 
teceived, will be faithfully attended to. 
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TEMPLE of the MUSES. 
e 
ar ee 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 
a 
MR. HOGAN, 

The following feeble imitation of the style of some of the 
poems of the fascinating Burns, is at your stivice. 
The novelty of the measure (as, except two poems 

From the pen of Burns, I believe there have never been 
any written similar to it) may perbaps, recommend it 


to some of your readers. Yours, Ge. 


* TO MODESTY. 
SWEET nymph of pure ether‘al birth, 
Stull may we duly weigh thy worth, 

Thy blushing merit know ; 
May every stranger to thy pow'r 
Unnotic’d pass each gloomy hour, 

in disconient below. 
From thy unsullied fountam flow 
Pure joy and sweet content, 
The bashful glawce, the virgin glow, 
‘The virtuous intent. 
With smiling, beguiling 
The tedious hours away, 
Befriend us, and lend us 
Thy ever-checring ray. 


The rustic maid, whose glowing cheek 
Does thy mild influence bespeak, 
More pleasing charms can boast 
Than any city belle, whe knows 
No joy but that which dress besiows 
On every envied toast: 
Her native charms can surely most 
Attract the feeling heart ; 
While fashion’s giddy senseless host 
Deinaud tbe aid of art— 
She charms us, disarms us, 
And captivates the heart ; 
While tdezy still, betray still 
Their vile disgusting art. 


Then lend is once again thy pow’r 
‘lo sweeten iife’s unpleasant hour, 
Ani fachion’s rege restrain ; 
Again bes.ow thy cheering ray 
‘TO guide ws thro’ our darksome way, 
Our reason to regain: 
With thee we'll smile at transient pain, 
And banish every care, 
Despise despotic Fashion's train, 
Thy fav’ring smiles to share: 
Nor care then, nor fear tien 
If fortune simile or frown, 
Nor pant for, nor want for 
A mitre or aciown. LORENZO. 
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EXTEMPORE LINES, 
WRITTEN ON THE KETUKN OF SPRING. 
O Welcome gay delighthil Spring! 
Loveliest reason of the year! 
Thy biess'd return all neture hails, 
And tastes thy all-enliv’ning cheer. 
Yon’ river rolls its liquid tide, 
Which late was bound in icy chains» 





Thesun with warmth benignant beams, 
And glowing verdure decks the plains. 


See, all around gay beauty reigns: 
The op'ning blossoms clothe the trees ; 
‘l he How’rs and plants their buds unfold, 
And fragrance floats on ev'ry breeze. 


Now when with rosy streaks of light, 
The morning with effulgence dawns— 

The rising sun with splendor beams, 
And gilds with vari'd hues the lawns. 


The plumy songs'ers of the groves, 
With harmony and rapture sing— 
Eich obsect round which meets my eyes, 


Proclaims the beauteous reign of Spring ! 
ORLANDO. 


HYMNS. 


HYMN ft. 
GOD IS LOVE. 


THE hills ead plains lift up their voice, 
Earth calls aloud, Rejoice, rejoice, 
In love our God Almighty reigtts: 
In him creation stands secure, 
The hilis majestic still endure, 
And fiow'rs adorn the humble plains. 


The dashing waves as round they roll 
From arctic to antarctic pole, 

In foamiag surges lift their voice ; 
They circling round the earth, proclaim, 
That rove is God Aimighty’s name, 

And call aloud, Rejoice, rejoice. 


Day calls today, and night to night, 
And darkness calls aloud to light, 
Light calls to ail the orbs above; 
They circling round loudly declare, 
To all th’ inhabitants of air, 
‘That God’s Almighty name is Lovz. 


Shall man be mute? nay join the song, 

Raise high each note, each strain prolong, 
Nor Jet itever have an end: 

While time endures we'll stili procia'm, 

That Love is Gods Almighty name, 
‘That he’s the universal Friend. 


When earth and seas, and light and air, 
No longer wiil this truth delare, 

ln joyous strains we'll sing above, 
Whilst we behold his gloiious face, 
And taste the jntiuence of his grace, 

‘L hat God's Almighty name is Love. 


ecoocee[e 


SELECTED. 


THE NEW-BORN MAY. 
BY DR. DARWIN. 


BORN in yon blaze of orient sky, 
Sweet May! thy radiant form unfold ; 
Unciose thy blue voluptuous eye, 
And wave thy shawdowy locks of gold, 


For thee the fragrant zephyrs blow, 

For thee descends the sunny shower; 
The riils in softer murmurs flow, 

And brighter blossoms gem the bower 


Pim GRACES, dress'd in flow’ry wreaths, 
And tiptoe yors their hands combine ; 

And tove, his sweet contagion breathes, 
And laughing, dances round thy shrine. 


Warm with new life the glittering throngs, 
On quivering fin and rustling wing, 
Delighted join their votive songs, 
And hailthee, Goppgss oF THE SPRING, 
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THE ENQUIRY. 
ADDRESSED TO *“*A PRISONER,” 
WHO is ue, that in strains such as Virtue might pour, 
Sweety sings from the “ mansion of woe ;” 
Where the dreary dank walls, and the harsh-grating door 
Bid the tear of despondency flow. 


And say, for what crime or mishap he endures 
A part in those loathsome abodes, 

Where Faustice the lawless offender immures, 
Who alike scorns her counsel and rod? 


put vainly I ask,—since the laws of the Siate, 
Whose belhests should by all be obey'd, 

His imprisonment, doubtless, an adequate date 
For some criminal act have decreed. 


Yet could Sympathy soften the rigors he feels, 
O; obtund the keen barbs of Despair ; - 
Could Friendship, that oft mental maladies heals, 

Cicatrize the incisions of Care : 


With the fleet steps of joy would I fly to his cell, 
And wipe the hot tear he might weep; 

Each anguishing throb with condolency quell, 
And bush every murmur to sleep. 

Meantime, hapless Man, my warm pray'rs shall be giv’s, 
That He who rules all things below, 

May direct your lorn steps to some halcyon haven, 
When emerg’d from that mansion of woe! 

JANe 13 EUGENIUS, 


THE REPLY. 
TO EUGENIUS, 


WITH wing'ed erootions of pleasure and pain, 
Eugenius, your strain | peruse : se 

Of the Jaws of the State did I ever complain? - 
Or homage to Justice refuse? , 


For, tho’ no high “ criminal act” I have done, 
That in this living tomb | am thrust, 

With contrition I feei— with humility own, 
My durance is legally just. 


But, would guilt forbid Pity, with lenient hand, 
The balsam of Mercy to pour? 

Bor a slight misdemeanor, should Justice demand, 
That I never see liberty more ? 


Ah! could I unfold what you gently require— 
The source of my sorrow reveal, 

Soft Sympathy’s glow of electrical fire, 
’Twould strike from the bosom of steel ! 


And can rou, toa breast so abzndon’d as mine, 
The cordial of Fri¢ndship impart ? 
How fa'n would that gratitude breathe in each line, 
Which warms a!l the nerves of my hearte: 
My reciprocal pray’rs to HIS throne shall ascend, 
_ Who never refuses to biess§ 
h Se who the sons of misfortune befriend, 
Or plead in the cause of distress. 
A PRISONER 
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